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WINTER NOTES FROM OKANAGAN, B.C. 
By Allan Brooks. 



This is rather an extraordinary winter so far> two severe cold snaps* 
one in November and one the middle of December. 

The notable thing about the fall migration was the early movement of 
the south-bound birds* and the rapidity with which they passed through. 
This may have been a harbinger of the present severe conditions. Gambel's 
and Lincoln's Sparrows, which udually swarm here for the first two weeks 
in October* had mostty passed through before the first week in the month* 
and Mountain Bluebirds and Audubon's Warblers were correspondingly early 
in leaving us, although a few were seen up to the middle of the month. 

The disagreeable weather towards the close of September may have hurried 
them, but October was a mild and delightful month. Ducks also mostly 
passed right through. Pintails and Green-winged Teal were in more than 
usual numbers, the other ducks rather scarcer, especially the diving ducks - 
Redheads, Canvasback, and Scaup* which are usually here in thousands at 
this time (December 21)* now almost absent. Their place seems to have 
been taken by thousands of Coots which are diving for their food in open 
water with almost Arctic conditions to contend with* floating ice and a 
temperature of twelve below zero. 

Winter visitants are rather scarce* Rough-legged Hawks turned up the 
middle of October in unusual numbers but seem to have passed through* as 
none have been seen for the last two weeks. 

Bohemian Waxwings, Pine Grosbeaks (the Rocky Mountain subspecies) and 
Redpolls are all fairly common* a few Snowy Owls and now and then a flock 
of Snow Buntings or Rosy Finches, both however scarce. The flocks of the 
latter are mostly Heburn's Rosy Finch with an admixture of about ten 
per cent of the Gray-crowned. 

The first Snow Buntings turned up on the 26th of October, Redpolls about 
the same time. Evening Grosbeaks (Western) and Northern Shrikes in normal 
numbers, the latter have been absent during the last cold snap. 

Other Passerines that are wintering with us are Pallid Goldfinches, 
Song Sparrows, Juncos (mostly Shufeldt's with a few Slate-colored), 
Western T re e Sparrows, and Western Meado\7larks» also of course the 
regular permanent residents* three species of Nuthatches, Kinglets, Tree 
Creepers, Chickadees, etc. Once again I saw all four species of the latter 
in the same flock on the 12th November at about 7000 feet altitude, when 
in response to an imitation of the call of the Pygmy Owl, Hudsonian, 
Chest nut -backed, Mountain, and Long-tailed Chickadees were all within a 
few yards of me. 

A number of birds remained very late as if they were going to remain all 
winter* but the severe weather from the middle of December onwards seems 
to have sent them south. 

Western Grebes (6) and a large flock of Brewer's Blackbirds, all of 
which were males except two, remained up to the middle of December* and 
Redwings which usually remain all winter were seen a few days before* 
both of the latter may reappear with the first thaw. A single Sparrow 
Hawk was seen on the 23rd of December -- a very unusual winter record* 
and a Wilson's Snipe the same day was having a pretty hard time to find 
an unfrozen spring. 

Okanagan Landing* B.C. 
27. 12. 21, 



